CHAPTER
PYGMALION OR PROCRUSTES?

SINCE William James did so, no psychologist has dared
to wnte a chapter on the influence of habit in character
formation. All one can do is to tell the reader to take down
from the shelf that " best sermon ever preached," and read
it again But a secondary and very practical question
may perhaps be discussed. To what extent do habits
enforced by authority improve character ? Are such habits,
enjoined by rule and regulation, merely a Procrustean bed
to which character cannot be fitted except by amputation
and rackings which fall the spirit ? Or was Sadoleto right
when he said;

True, habit impressed by careful government from without is
not real virtue, but only the semblance and image of virtue; yet,
as legend and story tell of Pygmalion's statue of a woman, by the
kindness of heaven, it comes about m the course of fame that this
image takes on the spirit and life of true virtue*1

The truth is that either of these things may happen.
One school creates a living independent character, another
produces only unwilling obedience to the letter of the law
There must be some difference in the nature of the authority
which produces such different results. Two things are
largely responsible for the deadening, antagonizing effect
which authority sometimes produces. The one is having
too many rules: the other is their arbitrary nature.

It is a great mistake in school, or class, or community,
to make any rules which can be done without. For whoever

1 Campagnacxaad Forbes1 translation of De Puena recte ln*t\tuendis.
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